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PU  Calendar 

FRIDAY,  JAN.  16 

6  p.m.,  Women’s  basketball  vs.  Taylor 
University,  PER  building. 

SATURDAY,  JAN.  17 

5:15  p.m.,  Women’s  basketball  vs.  Tri- 
State  University,  PER  building. 

THURSDAY,  JAN.  22 

7  p.m.,  Women’s  basketball  vs.  Valparaiso 
University,  PER  building. 

FRIDAY,  JAN.  23 

8  p.m.,  “Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Juan,” 
part  of  the  Artist/Ec ture  Series,  this  play 
is  being  presented  by  playwright  and 
PUC  graduate  Gentry.  Smith;  Alumni 
Hall.  (Also  on  Jan.  24  at  3  p.m.,  Alumni 
Hall). 

SATURDAY,  JAN.  24 

1  p.m.,  Legislative  Forum,  sponsored 
by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  C-321. 
7:30  p.m.,  Men’s  basketball  vs.  St.  Xavier 
College,  PER  building. 

TUESDAY,  JAN.  27 

6  p.m.,  Women’s  basketball  vs.  National 
College  of  Education,  PER  building. 
WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  28 

Noon,  “Stale  Roles  and  Tight  Buns,”  an 
audio-visual  presentation  -  stereotyping 
of  American  men,  pressures  that  shape 
these  images:  Brown  Bag  Forum,  C-321. 
THURSDAY,  JAN.  29 

7:30  p.m.,  Men’s  basketball  vs.  College 
of  St.  Francis,  Ill.,  PER  building. 

Briefs 

Phone-a-thon  coming  soon 

PUC’s  annual  alumni  Phone-a-thon 
begins  next  month.  Scheduled  calling 
nights  are  Feb.  17,  18,  19  (Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday)  and  Feb.  23,  24, 

25  (Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday).  Call¬ 
ing  orientation  will  begin  at  6:10  p.m. 
Calling  hours  will  be  from  6:30  p.m.  to 

9  p.m.  in  room  C-321.  Staff,  faculty,  and 
student  volunteers  are  urged  to  sign  up. 

Mark  these  dates  on  your  calendar. 
Details  and  sign-up  opportunities  will 
follow. 

Research  study 
participants  wanted 

If  you  are  pregnant,  due  between  Jan. 

15  and  Mar.  15,  and  intend  to  breast  feed, 
the  Purdue  University  Calumet  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Nursing  invites  you  to  participate 
in  a  research  study. 

The  study  will  focus  on  the  weight 
gain  of  newborns  during  their  first  28 
days  of  life.  The  study  will  be  monitor¬ 
ed  by  two  Purdue  Calumet  nursing  pro¬ 
fessors,  who  will  collect  growth-related 
information  during  approximately  six 
home  visits. 

Residents  of  Gary,  East  Chicago,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Highland,  Dyer,  Schererville, 
Munster  and  Merrillville  areas  are  de¬ 
sired. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  contacting  the  Purdue  Calumet 
Department  of  Nursing  at  (219)  844-9900. 

Tuning  in  for  school  closings 

Any  notification  to  suspend  normal 
campus  operations  due  to  adverse  wea¬ 
ther  conditions  will  be  reported  to  local 
and  regional  news  media  outlets.  On  bad 
weather  days,  we  suggest  that  you  stay 
tuned  to  any  of  the  following  radio  sta¬ 
tions  : 

•WJOB  (Hammond,  1230AM) 

•WLTH  (Gary,  1370AM) 

•WWCA  (Gary,  1270AM) 

•WZVN  (Lowell,  107FM) 

•WWJY  (Crown Point,  104FM) 

•WLNR  (Lansing,  106.3FM) 

•WBBM  (Chicago,  780AM) 
•WAKE/WLJE 

(Valpo,  1500 AM/105. 5FM) 

•WNWI  (Valparaiso,  1080AM) 

•WIMS  (Michigan  City,  1420AM) 
•WEFM  (Michigan  City,  96FM) 

•WLOI  (LaPorte,  1540AM) 

‘ Always  current ,  topical ’ 

Honors  seminar  becomes  a  favorite 


son,  associate  professor  of  education.  Jacob¬ 
son  and  Jane  Shoup,  professor  of  biology,  are 
team-teaching  the  course  for  the  1966-87  school 
year. 

“The  class  responds  to  the  interests  of  the 
student,”  Shoup  said.  “There’s  no  formal 
structure  to  the  course,  and  that’s  the  beauty 
of  it.” 

Entering  freshmen  are  eligible  for  the 
Honors  Program  on  the  basis  of  SAT  scores 
and  rank  in  their  high  school  graduating  class. 
Students  beyond  the  level  of  incoming  fresh¬ 
men  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  SAT  scores 
and  grade-point-average  at  PUC. 

“There’s  a  free  discussion  and  exchange  of 
ideas,”  said  Victoria  Vucich,  biology  major 
and  second  semester  freshmen.  She  adds,  “it’s 
never  boring.” 

The  flexibility  of  this  course  is  a  unique 
experience,”  said  Jacobson.  The  curriculum 
changes  according  to  who  are  teaching  the 
course  for  the  year. 

The  course  also  takes  its  students  out  of  the 
classroom. 

Last  fall,  the  class  took  a  field  trip  to  the 
Goodman  Theater  in  Chicago  to  see  “Galileo,” 
after  having  read  and  discussed  it  in  class. 
This  March,  the  class  plans  to  visit  WFMT-FM 
and  hear  Studs  Terkel  discuss  recollections 
of  the  depression. 

“The  class  is  lively  and  exciting,”  said  Jacob¬ 
son.  Shoup  adds  that  the  interaction  with 


Laura  Waluszko 

News  editor 

Both  the  psychology  major  and  the  chemistry 
major  say  the  quality  of  a  particular  course 
they  share  this  semester  transcends  the  ‘aver¬ 
age’  university  offering,  and  both  the  biology 
professor  and  education  professor  teaching  it 
this  semester  adamantly  agree  it’s  one  of  their 
favorite  courses. 

The  course  is  Honors  Seminar  n,  the  second 
semester  of  the  Honors  Program  sequence 
established  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  in 
the  fall  of  1985. 

“It’s  based  on  active  participation  rather 
than  passive  listening,”  said  Vivienne  Jacob- 


Jane  R. 
Shoup 


Having  a  ball 

The  snow  has  come  and  gone  this  winter,  but  it’s  stayed  around  long  enough  for 
some  fun.  Here,  Darren  Masier  warms  warms  up  for  the  throw. 

(Chronicle  photo/Mary  Maslar) 


Biology  Department  offering 
hands-on  research  to  students 


Richard  Horn 

Com  255  student  contributor 

Many  students  today  question  if  their  college 
education  is  really  training  them  for  a  job  in 
the  outside  world.  They  want  to  be  sure  that 
they  actually  have  enough  hands-on  experience 
to  be  able  to  succeed  in  their  field.  Well, 
the  biology  department  is  doing  all  it  can  to 
help  its  students  to  answer  “yes”  to  these 
questions. 

Students  in  Dr.  Charles  Tseng’s  molecular 
biology  and  genetics  classes  are  learning  first¬ 
hand  about  their  subject  field.  They  are  as¬ 
sisting  Tseng  in  several  areas  of  genetic  en¬ 
gineering  research. 

Tseng  feels  that  hands-on  research  is  vital 
in  an  area  where  textbooks  are  “out  of  date 
before  they  are  published.”  This  research 


“not  only  generates  knowledge,  it  helps  the 
teaching  process,”  Tseng  added. 

Other  PUC  students  gained  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  working  with  Dr.  Robert  Werth  and 
Dr.  Robert  Pelequin  last  summer  in  the  Miller 
Woods.  This  government -sponsored  study  in¬ 
volved  cataloging  the  wildlife  and  plant  life 
of  the  Indiana  dunes. 

Werth  said  that  he  is  trying  to  work  out  a 
program  where  students  could  get  college 
credit  for  their  work,  and  maybe  even  work 
on  an  internship  basis  with  the  park  service. 

Dr.  Peter  Wilkin,  the  biology  department 
head,  is  hoping  to  develop  a  cooperative  edu¬ 
cation  program  for  the  biology  department.  He 
hopes  that  soon  students  will  have  even  more 
opportunities  to  gain  “real  life”  experience  in 
their  fields. 


students  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  is  a 
natural  part  of  the  course.  “Students  who 
might  not  otherwise  take  courses  together” 
end  up  in  the  same  classroom,  Shoup  said. 

“I  don’t  get  the  chance  to  take  many  liberal 
arts  classes,”  said  freshman  chemistry  major, 
Laura  Keith.  “The  (honors  seminars)  provide 
an  introduction  to  these  other  classes.” 

“Students  seem  to  see  a  relationship  between 
this  course  and  other  courses.  They  have  be¬ 
gun  to  pull  the  information  together,”  Shoup 
said. 

Women  engineerin'} 
students  still 
a  minority  here 

David  John  Neumaier 

Com  255  student  contributor 

Prof.  Anne  Rowe  is  looking  for  a  few  good 
women.  Not  to  become  Marines,  but  engineers. 

“Nationwide  we  are  seeing  20  percent  of  the 
engineering  students  being  women,”  said  Rowe. 
“Here  it’s  more  like  five  percent.” 

Rowe  is  a  Purdue  Calumet  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Materials  Engineering  and  a  facul¬ 
ty  advisor  to  the  Society  of  Women  Engineers.” 
The  puzzling  thing  is  why  there  aren’t  more 
women  in  engineering,”  said  Rowe.  “It’s  no 
longer  pushing  shovels  and  doing  physical 
work.  Engineering  is  99  percent  pencil,  thought 
and  of  course  computers.” 

Rowe  believes  part  of  the  problem  is  how 
schools  create  bias  in  young  women.  “Women 
are  raised  to  think  that  math  is  difficult,”  - 
Rowe  said.  “Your  high  school  physics  classes 
are  almost  all  men.  This  means  that  our  en¬ 
tering  freshmen  don’t  have  the  background. 
They  have  to  take  remedial  courses  to  get  up 
to  speed.” 

She  works  hard  at  reversing  this  bias.  “I 
belong  to  the  Regional  Society  of  Women  En¬ 
gineers,  which  includes  this  coma-  of  Indiana. 
We  do  a  great  deal  of  high  school  recruit¬ 
ment,”  said  Rowe.  “We  go  to  all  the  private 
and  public  schools  in  this  area.  Deserving 
women  students  are  given  certificates  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  abilities.  We’re  trying  to  change 
things  by  getting  them  to  keep  their  options 
open.” 

Rowe  is  proud  of  those  already  in  the  field. 
“The  program  has  been  helped  by  the  women 
who  have  gone  into  it.  They  have  been  top- 
notch,”  Rowe  said.  “Nobody  in  the  profession 
is  saying  bad  things  about  women  engineers.” 
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VIEWS 


The  Chronicle  needs  dedication 


Many  Chronicle  staffers  will  be  graduating 
after  this  semester.  This  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  newspaper  to  fill  some  important 
positions.  Some  staffers  such  as  the  Chronicle’s 
news  editor,  Laura  Waluszko  and  myself,  have 
been  working  on  the  paper  for  four  years. 
Others,  such  as  managing  editor,  Terri  Ogden, 
have  been  on  the  newspaper  for  nearly  two 
years. 

It  is  good  for  an  organization  to  have  this 
continuity  because  it  is  condusive  to  growth, 
and  in  respect  to  the  Chronicle,  I  feel  this  growth 
has  been  positive.  The  Chronicle  has  changed 


a  lot  during  the  four  years  I  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  it  and  I  know  it  will  continue  to  change 
after  I  graduate,  but  it  is  necessary  for  others 
to  carry  the  torch  after  a  number  of  us  leave. 

At  the  Chronicle,  people  who  remain  on  the 
staff  for  any  lengthy  period  remain  because 
they  love  what  they  are  doing.  It  is  a  unique 
organization  because  we  are  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  newspaper  every  two  weeks  and  we 
are  expected  to  do  it  unerringly.  Bearing 
this  responsibility  is  not  like  Atlas  carrying 
the  world  on  his  shoulders,  but  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  each  of  us  has  to  take  seriously 


enough  that  in  the  end,  people  will  read  the 
newspaper  as  a  source  of  information  and  en¬ 
tertainment. 

This  is  a  “building”  semester  for  the  Chron¬ 
icle.  This  is  a  semester  to  find  people  who  work 
not  for  material  gain,  but  who  work  because 
they  find  satisfaction  from  making  something 
good  which  serves  the  students  and  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

This  is  a  time  for  you  to  make  your  mark 
at  Purdue.  It’s  not  too  late  to  become  a  journal¬ 
ist.  The  Chronicle  staff  will  be  recruiting  this 
semester.  Come  and  talk  to  us  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  doing  something  positive. 


Legislative  censorship  is  the  real  issue 


Jo*  Rodriguez 

Staff  reporter 

In  a  time  when  our  country  is  ravaged  by 
social  problems,  such  as  AIDS,  teenage 
pregnancy,  and  child  pornography,  there  are 
people  willing  to  destroy  the  only  form  that 
we  have  of  combating  these  problems.  Sex 
education  may  play  a  major  role  in  the  battle 
against  AIDS,  states  Surgeon  General  Koop’s 
report  on  AIDS.  This  epidemic  has  changed 
the  long-running  debate  on  what  public  schools 
should  and  should  not  teach  about  sex.  Then 
why  the  debate  and  controversey  at  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Public  Library  over  a  book  in  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  section. 

It’s  a  book  that  will  offend  people,  said  Ar¬ 
thur  Meyers,  library  director.  The  selection 
process  of  the  book  “A  Kid’s  First  Book 
About  Sex”  was  done  on  a  book  review  of  the 
school  Library  Journal  which  said,  author 
Joani  Blank’s  playbook  for  kids  about  sex, 
originally  published  as  a  workbook  is  now  avail¬ 
able  as  a  format  suitable  for  libraries.  She  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  book  is  being  shared  by  an  adult 
and  child,  and  directs  questions  to  the  adult. 

IQviStratians  ai*d  YAack.  and  vdobe  cartoons  are 

explicit,  and  children  are  encouraged  to  ex¬ 


amine  their  own  bodies. 

Meyers  felt  that  the  section  on  touching  is 
controversial.  We  did  a  library  reading  analysis 
on  the  book  before  it  was  put  in  the  children’s 
section.  The  results  were  published  Nov.  6, 
1986,  according  to  Meyers.  The  report  applied 
the  Fog  Readability  Index  to  several  passages 
and  found  the  book  to  have  been  written  on  a 
fourth  to  seventh  grade  level. 

Marijeanne  Fischer  and  Joan  Percale  are 
members  of  a  core  group  called  Citizens  of 
Hammond  Institute  Library  Democracy 
(CHILD).  They  want  the  book  restricted  to 
the  adult  section  of  the  library.  They  brought 
their  complaint  to  Arthur  Meyer,  library 
director,  he  told  them  to  fill  out  a  form 
stating  their  objections,  which  they  did.  How¬ 
ever,  they  became  dissatisfied  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  they  checked  out  two  copies  of  the 
book  and  refused  to  return  them. 

On  Nov.  6  the  Library  Board  held  a  public 
meeting  to  discuss  the  book.  The  board  voted 
to  accept  the  library  staff  recommendations, 
that  the  book  be  placed  in  the  children’s 
section  under  the  Parenting  collection,  how¬ 
ever  tins  would  not  prevent  a  child  from  taking 
the  book  out.  So  the  organization  CHILD 


members  went  to  State  Rep.  Paul  Hric  and 
stated  their  positions. 

Hric  has  authored  a  bill  to  change  the  library 
board  from  appointed  to  an  elective  body.  He 
has  done  so  because  he  states,  the  board 
wants  to  practice  communism.  Hric  said 
Hammond  would  be  the  only  library  board  in 
the  state  elected.  He  states  the  public  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  board’s  actions,  in  reference 
to  the  children’s  sex  book.  It’s  not  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  library  to  provide  sex  edu¬ 
cation  materials,  but  the  parents.  When  asked 
if  he  read  the  book,  Hric  said  no,  but  was 
aware. 

Meyers  said  he  respects  the  fortitude  of  the 
parents  and  admires  their  right  to  protest.  So 
Dec.  26, 1986  the  library  board  met  to  discuss 
and  set  guidelines  for  the  parenting  collection. 
Hopefully  this  will  end  the  controversey. 

The  issue  is  really  not  the  book  anymore, 
but  legislative  censorship.  When  does  it  end? 
The  proverbial  eye  for  an  eye  until  the  whole 
world  is  blind,  then  we  won’t  need  libraries. 
The  library  board  should  listen  to  what  the 
public  is  saying.  Joe  Alamillo,  library  board 
member,  said,  “We  as  a  nation  nave  to  face 


moral  issues  whether  they  are  sensitive  or  not. 
We  have  a  different  morality  in  our  society. 
I’m  not  saying  whether  it’s  good  or  bad.  I  think 
things  are  cyclical.  Societies  which  allow 
censorship  lean  more  to  the  right,  and  tend 
to  be  older.  If  a  lawmaker  legislates  for  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  board  it  will  have  a  detrimental  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  community.  The  new  board  will 
bring  in  old  machine  politics  and  it  will  be 
business  as  usual.” 

Alamillo  said  Hric’s  statement  was  not  well 
thought  through.  It  was  grandstanding  and 
counterproductive,  and  doesn’t  serve  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  our  community.  These  are  sensitive 
moral  issues  that  deal  with  ethics  and  are 
relative  to  first  amendment  rights. 

Fischer  states  the  organization  does  not  want 
to  ban  the  book,  it  only  wants  to  put  it  away 
from  the  children.  It’s  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  library  board,  staff  or  Hric  to  censor 
the  reading  materials  of  our  children.  If  you 
don’t  allow  children  to  watch  TV  shows  that 
are  unsavory  and  detrimental,  then  we,  as 
parents,  should  also  watch  what  our  children 

read. 


The  victim  is  not  to  be  blamed 


B*cky  Vll*k 

Contributor 

Becky  Vliek  is  a  political  science  major  at 
Purdue.  This  is  a  continuing  series  about 
health  care  in  America. 

•  •• 

Medical  intervention  in  the  form  of  “legal” 
drugs  may  assume  the  philosophy  of  Ignoring 
th*  social  causes  of  illness  and  whenever 
possible,  blaming  the  victim  for  their  own 
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disease. 

The  treatment  of  hypertension  was  worth 
1.4  billion  dollars  to  the  pharmaceutical 
corporations  in  1981  and  were  given  a  project¬ 
ed  growth  rate  of  10  to  15  percent  per  year. 
The  social  causes  of  hypertension  are  un¬ 
employment,  overcrowding,  job  pressure,  high 
sodium  diets,  smoking,  and  lack  of  exercise. 
Preventive  therapy  has  been  found  to  re¬ 
store  acceptable  levels  of  blood  pressure  in 
85  percent  of  borderline  hypertensives.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  no  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent  of  hypertensive  people  have  a  permanent¬ 
ly  established  condition  requiring  drug  therapy. 
In  a  World  Health  Organization  study  of  deaths 
due  to  hypertension  no  conclusive  evidence 
of  benefits  from  drug  therapy  was  present. 

Drugs  are  also  dispensed  to  pacify  rebellious 
children.  “Minimal  Brain  Dysfunction”  (MBD) 
is  an  example  of  drug  control.  This  non- 

Reader’s  View — 


If  this  is  your  second  semester  at  Purdue 
Cal  you’ve  probably  come  to  the  not-so-sudden 
conclusion  that  this  school  can  be  extremely 
boring.  You  can  still  remember  the  stories 
everyone  told  about  how  great  college  life 
was,  then  you  come  here  and  wonder  why 
everyone  lied  to  you.  “This  isn^t  so  great,” 
you  think  to  yourself  “not  much  more  than  a 
high  school  with  ashtrays?  ”  T  - 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  enjoy  college  is  to 
join  a  group  and  meet  people.  Perhaps  the 
best  type  of  group  to  join  is  a  Greek  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Greek-style  life  can  prepare  a  college 
student  for  success  like  no  other.  First  of  all 
it  can  help  you  complete  college.  Studies  show 
that  only  50  percent  of  students  entering 
college  complete  to  their  degree.  However, 
for  those  in  fraternities  the  average  of  those 
persisting  to  graduation  rises  to  over  70  per¬ 
cent. 

A  student  can  also  benefit  from  the  guidance 
and  counseling  of  older  fraternity  members. 


disease,  which  has  never  been  proven  to 
exist,  is  a  catch-all  term  used  to  mis-diagnose 
children  who  rebel  against  the  lifestyle  chosen 
for  them  by  their  class  placement.  These 
children  are  said  to  have  “functional  be¬ 
havior  problems”  or  “learning  disabilities.” 
The  definition  of  MBD  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  includes  more  than  100  symp¬ 
toms.  Almost  any  child  qualifies  as  a  candi¬ 
date.  The  pharmaceutical  company  Cisa-Geigy, 
which  produces  the  drug  Ritalin  that  is  used 
for  treatment  of  MBD,  has  offered  its  esti¬ 
mates  that  one  in  every  20  children  has  MBD. 
Ritalin  was  used  on  265,000  children  in  1980. 
It’s  side  effects  include  loss  of  appetite,  weight 
loss,  insomnia,  depression,  and  schizophrenia. 
It  is  an  amphetamine  which  causes  the  child 
to  give  complete  attention  for  long  periods  of 
time. 

People  are  hospitalized  at  the  rate  of  300,000 


each  year  because  of  reactions  to  prescription 
drugs.  In  1976,  5,000  people  in  the  United 
State  died  from  sleeping  pills.  Fifty  thousand 
people  each  year  are  sent  to  emergency  be¬ 
cause  of  overdoses  of  valium  which  nets 
Roche  Laboratories  $500  million  a  year. 

Deaths  caused  by  the  over  prescription  of 
drugs  are  mainly  related  to  the  lower  social 
classes  who  receive  government  assistance 
for  the  drug’s  expense.  The  poor  who  do  not 
receive  government  aid  suffer  a  lack  of  medi¬ 
cation  during  illness  because  of  the  increasing¬ 
ly  inflated  prices  of  medication. 

The  effects  of  social  class  on  health  care  are 
apparent.  The  elite  upper  class  can  afford 
good  health;  the  poor  cannot.  The  wealthy 
live  longer,  healthier  lives;  the  poor  live  disease- 
filled  lives  and  die  much  sooner. 


The  fraternity  acts  like  a  support  group  to  get 
its  members  through  college. 

The  qualities  learned  in  Greek  life  can  pre¬ 
pare  a  person  for  success  in  life  unlike  any 
other  organization.  A  lot  of  people  that  are 
generally  thought  of  as  successful  in  society 
are  members  of  Greek  organizations.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  senators  of  the  United  States. 
Seventy-one  percent  of  the  CEOs  of  the  for¬ 
tune  500  companies,  and  76  percent  of  the 
people  in  Who’s  Who  are  members  of  Greek 
lettered  organizations.  This  is  more  impressive 
when  you  consider  that  only  one  percent  of 
the  population  are  members  of  Greek  organi¬ 
zations. 

Being  a  member  of  a  fraternity  opens  many 
social  opportunities.  Membership  allows  you 
to  make  friends  with  people  that  you  might 
never  otherwise  have  met.  The  bonds  made 
between  brothers  are  some  of  the  strongest 
friendships  that  can  be  made.  It  also  allows 
you  to  meet  people  through  participation  in 


school  activities  and  at  fraternity  social 
events. 

Being  a  member  in  a  national  fraternity 
has  many  advantages  for  students.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  chapter  in  a  national  fraternity 
you  are  also  accepted  as  a  brother  in  any 
chapter  throughout  the  country.  National  fra¬ 
ternities  also  hold  conferences  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  to  get  together  and  become  better  chap¬ 
ter  leaders.  These  are  also  useful  in  forming 
business  contacts  that  can  be  helpful  after 
graduation. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  semester  are 
called  RUSH.  During  this  week  fraternities 
try  to  find  out  about  prospective  members 
and  gives  a  chance  for  prospective  members 
to  find  the  fraternity  that  best  fills  his  needs. 
During  these  weeks  try  to  meet  and  talk  to 
members  as  much  as  possible.  Whatever  you 
do,  don’t  shortchange  yourself  on  your  college 
experience.  Join  a  fraternity  and  GO  GREEK. 
It  can  make  PUC  a  fun  school  to  attend. 
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NEA  Student  Program 

NEA  Student  Program’s  first  meeting 
of  the  semester  is  scheduled  for  Monday, 
Jan.  26,  C-327,  at  12:30  p.m. 

Congratulations 
to  new  members 

Hie  active  brothers  of  Phi  Kappa  Theta 
wish  to  congratulate  the  12  new  mem¬ 
bers  that  have  just  completed  pledging 
this  past  semester.  We  also  wish  a  fond 
farewell  to  Bill  Jenkins  who  graduated 
in  December  and  to  Ken  Nevers  who  will 
be  completing  his  education  at  West  La¬ 
fayette.  All  students  wishing  to  join  the 
Phi  Kaps  as  Brothers  or  Little  Sister 
should  stop  by  the  rush  tables  set  up  in 
the  SFLC. 

Backgrounder 

If  you  are  bored  with  college  life  at 
PUC  then  you  should  consider  joining 
Phi  Kappa  Theta  fraternity. 

Phi  Kappa  Theta  was  the  first  nation¬ 
al  fraternity  on  a  commuter  campus. 
We  were  founded  in  1968  and  have  been 
going  strong  ever  since. 

Phi  Kappa  Theta  has  many  things  to 
offer  a  college  student  at  PUC.  Being 
a  Phi  Kap  can  enhance  your  college 
experience  both  socially  and  scholastically. 
Phi  Kappa  Theta  has  many  social  events 
throughout  the  year  that  range  from  Ro¬ 
man  toga  social  parties  to  semi-formal 
dances.  We  are  also  active  in  the  school 
activities  such  as  sponsoring  the  home¬ 
coming  banner  contest.  The  other  ac¬ 
tivities  we  hold  range  from  road  trips 
to  other  chapters  at  DePaul  or  West  La¬ 
fayette  to  ski  trips  in  winter  and  canoe 
trips  in  summer.  Scholastically,  Phi  Kap¬ 
pa  Theta  can  help  a  student  by  some¬ 
thing  as  small  as  the  loan  of  a  much  need¬ 
ed  expensive  book  from  someone  who 


has  had  the  class  or  as  large  as  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  a  whole  night  in  a  tutoring  session 
before  finals. 

The  word  fraternity  literally  means 
“brotherhood.”  This  means  that  there  is 
a  bold  between  members  much  stronger 
than  friendship.  The  friends  you  make 
in  fraternities  last  a  lifetime  as  does  the 
membership.  Even  after  graduation 
brothers  can  join  our  alumni  association 
and  remain  active  in  the  chapter.  The 
alumni  help  the  chapter  in  terms  of 
guidance  and  sponsor  scholarships  for 
fraternity  members. 

The  first  three  weeks  of  this  semester 
are  rush.  This  gives  you  a  chance  to 
meet  us  at  the  table  set  out  in  the  com¬ 
mons  and  find  out  more  in  depth  what 
we  are  about.  During  this  time  you  should 
rush  all  the  fraternities  on  campus  and 
find  the  one  that’s  best  for  you.  I  hope 
that  it’s  Phi  Kappa  Theta.  If  it  isn’t,  at 
least  go  Greek  and  join  a  fraternity.  It 
will  truly  enhance  your  college  experience 
at  PUC. 

PUMA 

PUMA  (Purdue  University  Marketing 
Association)  welcomes  new  members. 
Join  today...  marketing  makes  a  good 
life  better.  Our  1987  meetings  will  be  held 
in  Room  C-317  on  Mondays  from  noon  to 
1  p.m.  The  meeting  dates  are  Jan.  26, 
Feb.  9, 23,  March  9,  April  6  and  20. 

February  23  through  28  is  National 
Marketing  Week.  We  will  help  celebrate 
this  week  with  many  on  and  off  campus 
activities.  April  9, 10  and  11  are  the  dates 
for  the  National  (International)  Collegiate 
Conference  at  the  Marriott  Hotel  in  New 
Orleans. 

Spring  break-trip 

PUMA  is  sponsoring  a  trip  to  Florida 


during  spring  break.  See  campus  posters 
for  details  and  phone  numbers  or  con¬ 
tact  Prof.  Bozek  at  ext.  396  and  he  will 
put  you  in  contac  with  Pete  Foster  or 
Dave  Katona  who  are  organizing  the 
trip. 

PUMA  is  also  going  to  create,  publish, 
and  market  its  first  literary  arrange¬ 
ment.  Jennifer  Bretz  will  be  in  charge 
of  this  project.  Watch  for  it.  It’s  a  PUC 
and  PUMA  first. 

PUMA  will  also  be  in  charge  of  the 
promotion  campaign  this  semester  for 
the  Homecoming  Dance.  We  will  be  in¬ 
volved  in  many  activities  throughout 
this  semester.  If  you  want  to  belong  to 
an  active  group  and  gain  much  busi¬ 
ness  experience  then  join  PUMA.  If  you 
want  to  touch  tomorrow  today,  then  con¬ 
tact  our  vice  president  of  membership, 
Dave  Katona,  today,  at  ext.  396. 

Special  thanks 

PUMA  faculty  advisor,  Prof.  Bozek, 
thanks  all  the  students  who  participated 
in  our  Christmas  week  bingo  at  the 
Hammond  Nursing  Home.  We  will  be 
returning  in  February  to  sponsor  a 
“Brown  Bag”  auction.  Thanks  again... 
Mike  Conces,  Ron  Pollard,  John  Mc¬ 
Creary,  Jennifer  Bretz,  Len  Lula,  Dave 
Katona,  Jessie  Ceja,  Dave  Slamkowski, 
Pete  Foster,  Dave  Carlson,  and  Linda 
Mika. 

SGA 

The  next  SGA  (Student  Government 
Association)  meeting  will  be  Monday, 
Jan.  26  at  noon  in  room  0-305.  The  en¬ 
tire  student  body  is  invited  to  attend. 

Women  To  Women 

Women  To  Women  is  an  information¬ 
al  and  personal  support  group  at  Purdue 


Calumet  for  the  woman  re-entering 
college  for  an  interruption  in  her  formal 
education.  This  group  is  made  up  of 
grandmothers,  divorced  women,  married 
women  with  children,  single  parents, 
or  women  returning  to  school  after  a 
lengthy  absence.  They  are  striving  for 
a  common  goal  -  to  obtain  a  college 
education.  If  you  fit  into  these  categories, 
or  if  you  are  interested  in  helping,  visit  our 
drop-in  center  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Student-Faculty  Library  Center  in  Room 
C-324A,  or  call  ext.  503  for  more  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Women  To  Women  Board  has 
planned  the  following  schedule  for  the 
Spring  Semester. 

Jan.  19-Orientation  and  Social.  Re¬ 
freshments  will  be  served. 

Fab.  l6-“Rap”  Session.  Informal  get- 
together  to  talk  over  problems  or  con¬ 
cerns. 

(March  16-Financial  Aids.  Learn  how  to 
prepare  for  next  year’s  fees. 

April  20-Election  of  Officers.  Join  now 
to  become  a  member.  Officers  needed 
for  next  year. 

The  meetings  are  held  from  noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  (The  meeting  room  has  not 
been  set  yet.  Check  with  the  Women  To 
Women  office  -  the  room  number  will 
be  posted  on  the  door.) 

For  those  women  needing  child  care 
services,  contact  the  Purdue  Child  Care 
Center  or  the  Department  of  Behavioral 
Sciences  for  further  information.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  campus  services,  the  Ham¬ 
mond  YMCA  offers  babysitting  services, 
day  care  programs,  and  after  school 
programs.  For  more  information  coitact 
Bob  Hollier,  program  director  of  the 
YMCA,  at  845-1507. 


CAMEO  provides  support  for  children  of  elderly  relatives 


CAMEO  (Children  of  the  Aging:  Managing, 
Expressing,  Overcoming)  is  a  support  group 
for  the  children  of  aging  relatives.  CAMEO 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  individual  to 
express  feelings  and  concerns  in  hopes  of 
finding  solutions  to  problems.  The  atmosphere 
of  CAMEO  is  one  of  open,  non-judgmental 
concern  and  sharing.  Come  share  with  us  at 


The  Indiana  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Administrators,  in  conjunction  with  other 
agencies,  announces  Indiana’s  Financial  Aid 
Awareness  Week,  Jan.  26-30. 

Formally  proclaimed  by  Gov.  Orr,  this 
week  supports  Indiana’s  commitment  to  high¬ 
er  education  by  providing  financial  aid  facts 
to  students,  families  and  other  interested  in¬ 
dividuals.  Recognizing  the  increasing  demand 
for  well-trained  people  as  well  as  the  rising 
cost  of  postsecondary  education,  it  is  urgent 
that  all  interested  individuals  be  aware  of 
federal,  state  and  local  sources  of  financial 
aid. 

Grants,  loans  and  work-study  programs  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  financial 
need  and/or  merit,  college  cost  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds.  The  funds  may  be  used  for 
approved  programs  at  technical  schools  and/or 
colleges  and  universities.  There  are  no  age 
requirements  and  most  programs  may  be  used 
on  a  part  time  or  full  time  basis.  Applications 


Dr.  Jerome  F.  Wermuth,  associate  professor 
of  Biology,  has  become  executive  assistant 
to  the  chancellor.  Wermuth  replaces  Dr.  William 
L.  Robinson  in  his  capacity  as  executive 
assistant  to  the  chancellor.  Robinson  has  been 
granted  a  quarter-time  non-teaching  assign¬ 
ment  to  assist  in  the  transfer  of  his  present 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  other  personnel. 

Dr.  Saul  Lemer  has  be  come  Equal  Em¬ 
ployment  Opportunity /Affirmative  Action  of¬ 
ficer  for  Purdue  Calumet.  Lemer  assumes 


our  meeting  every  first  and  third  Tuesday 
from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.,  at  the  Gloria  Dei  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  Library  located  at  3711  Ridge 
Road  in  Highland,  Indiana.  For  some  informa¬ 
tion  call  Jean  Prebis,  ext.  383,  Nancy  Lang, 
(219)  923-7388,  or  Sandy  Appleby,  Tri-City 
Community  Mental  Health  Center,  (219)  398- 
7050. 


for  the  1987-88  school  year  should  be  made  by 

March  1,1987. 

During  Financial  Aid  Awareness  Week, 
most  communities,  high  schools  and  colleges 
will  be  sponsoring  financial  aid  presentations. 
In  addition,  students  and  their  families  may 
call  the  Financial  Aid  Hotline  to  get  answers 
to  questions  they  may  have  about  applica¬ 
tion  procedures,  the  kinds  of  financial  aid 
available  and  general  eligibility  guidelines. 
The  Hotline  phone,  1-800-423-1516,  will  be 
answered  by  qualified  financial  aid  administra¬ 
tors  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  daily  during  the 
week  of  January  26-30.  The  toll-free  financial 
aid  Hotline  is  sponsored  by  the  Indiana  Stu¬ 
dent  Financial  Aid  Association,  Indiana  Secon¬ 
dary  Market  and  Education  Financial  Services. 

Additional  information  concerning  Financial 
Aid  Awareness  Week  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  Financial  Aid.  The  telephone  num¬ 
ber  is  (219)  844-0520  ext.  266. 


responsibility  from  Robinson  who  has  served 
in  this  capacity  for  the  past  several  years. 

Dr.  Carol  B.  Gartner  has  assumed  the 
deanship  of  the  School  of  liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Dr.  Dwight  R.  Kirkpatrick,  who  has  served 
as  acting  dean  during  the  fall  semester  1986, 
has  been  granted  a  quartertime  reduced 
load  to  assist  Gartner  in  assuming  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  deanship. 


CAMEO  PROGRAM  PLANS  —  1 987 

Jan.  20-Orugs  Can  Be  Useful  or  Deadly.  Many 
older  people  take  several  different  kinds  of 
medication.  There  are  drug  interactions,  over- 
medications,  and  age  changes  in  body  re¬ 
sponses.  Tony  Bono,  a  registered  Walgreen’s 
Pharmacist,  will  review  these  issues. 

‘Who’s  the  boss 
....drugs  or  me? 

Do  you  drink  or  do  drugs. . . . 

—for  excitement? 

—to  be  the  life  of  the  party? 

—to  bolster  your  confidence? 

—because  you  think  it’s  the  “in”  thing 
to  do? 

Are  alcohol  and  other  drugs.... 

—the  high  point  of  any  evening? 
—clouding  your  reputation? 

—causing  strained  relationships  with  your 
parents,  teachers  and  friends? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  these  questions 
you  might  want  to  ask  yourself  “Who’s  the 
boss:  drugs  or  me?  If  you  feel  that  you  are 
not  the  boss,  you  should  know  that  Purdue 
University  Calumet  offers  confidential,  free 
assistance  through  its  Committee  on  Drug 
Awareness. 

Make  your  1987  New  Year’s  resolution. 
Call  for  more  information,  844-0520,  ext.  367. 
There’s  no  penalty  for  calling.  You  be  the 
boss! 


Feb.  3-Coplng  With  Memory  Loss  &  Confused 
Thinking.  One  of  the  most  distressing  aspects 
of  Alzheimers  and  related  disorders  is  the  loss 
of  memory  and  the  confusion  in  thinking.  Ol¬ 
ga  Velazquez  (Gerontology  Specialist,  Alzheim¬ 
er  Support  Project,  Tri-City  Mental  Health 
Center)  will  discuss  this  problem  and  how  to 
cope  with  it. 

Feb.  17-Anger  and  Guilt  Rear  Their  Ugly 
Heads  Again  and  Again.  Sandy  Appleby  (super¬ 
visor,  Education  and  Consultation,  Tri-City 
Mental  Health  Center)  has  some  very  useful 
strategies  that  can  make  guilt  and  anger  work 
for  you  instead  of  against  you. 

March  3-ls  Hospice  For  You?  Hospice  offers 
physical,  emotional  and  spiritual  care  and  sup¬ 
port  for  terminally  ill  individuals  and  their 
families.  Donna  Excell  (Hospice  Program  Di¬ 
rector)  will  explain  the  Hospice  concept  of 
care  and  services  offered  by  Hospice  of  North¬ 
west  Indiana. 

March  17-What  Do  You  Expect  At  Your  Age? 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  that  said  by 
people  who  really  don’t  know  what  aging  is 
all  about?  Review  with  Ernest  Oppman  (Geron¬ 
tologist)  what  we  now  know  about  the  aging 
process  -  both  what  is  and  what  is  not  normal 
aging. 

Also  of  Note: 

March  22-Purdue  University  Calumet’s  eighth 
annual  Community  Conference  on  Aging, 
“Make  the  Rest  of  Your  Life  The  Best  of  Your 
Life.” 

May  29-The  fourth  annual  State  Conference 
on  Alzheimer’s  Disease  to  be  held  in  the 
Hellenic  Cultural  Center  of  Ss.  Constantine 
and  Helen  Greek  Church,  8000  Madison  in 
Merrillville,  Indiana. 


Governor  proclaims  financial  aid 
awareness  week  in  Indiana 


Administrative  charges  occur 
for  the  1 987  spring  semester 
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Former  Song  Co.  member  cuts  his  first  album 


Terri  Ogden 

Managing  editor 

Hammond  native  Tony  Liggins  was  once 
too  shy  to  audition  for  the  Purdue  University 
Calumet  Song  Company. 

Things  change,  though,  and  Liggins’  first 
album  is  scheduled  for  release  in  January. 

“I  never  thought  I’d  be  doing  this.  When  I 
started  school  at  PUC,  I  could  sing  in  a  choir, 
but  not  alone  out  in  front  of  others,”  Liggins 
said. 

Liggins  said  he  has  always  been  interest¬ 
ed  in  music,  but  his  shyness  kept  him  from 
exploring  that  interest.  Judy  Leslie,  Song  Com- 


TONY  LIGGINS 

Tony  is  a  singer,  songwriter  and  musician. 


pany  director  and  PUC  instructor,  encouraged 
Liggins  to  audition  for  the  group  after  he  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  during  a  music  appreciation 
class. 

“Judy’s  done  a  lot  for  me,”  Liggins  said. 
“She  helped  me  overcome  my  shyness  by  en¬ 
couraging  me  to  do  promotions  and  inter¬ 
views  for  Song  Company.  She  saw  that  I  was 
serious  about  music  once  I  got  started.” 

He  added  that  this  participation  in  Song 
Company  exposed  him  to  a  wide  variety  of 
music  and  performance  situations.  This  ex¬ 
perience  and  16  years  of  piano  training  help¬ 
ed  him  get  on  his  way. 

The  physical  education  major’s  emphasis 
turned  to  music,  especially  after  the  1980 
Olympic  boycott.  Liggins,  a  1977  Hammond 
Tech  graduate,  had  been  accepted  for  the 
preliminary  trials  for  the  ‘80  games. 

“Three  weeks  into  training  at  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  track  clinic  held  before  the  preliminaries, 
I  learned  about  the  Olympic  boycott.  It  was 
a  terrible  let-down  for  me,”  Liggins  said.  “I 
stopped  running  for  two  years.” 

With  his  focus  directly  on  music,  Liggins 
began  playing  the  piano  bar  at  local  clubs. 
During  this  period  he  was  composing  music 
to  record  one  day. 

After  graduating  from  PUC,  Liggins  worked 
even  harder  to  achieve  this  goal.  “Dupree 
Records  of  California  gave  me  a  shot  at  it. 
They  put  me  and  my  agent  in  touch  with 
Tenya  Records,  a  CBS  affiliate.” 

Two  years  ago,  Liggins  returned  to  the  area 
to  pull  a  band  together.  He  began  working 
with  Derrick  Durr,  a  longtime  family  friend, 
to  develop  a  band  which  grew  into  “The  Lig¬ 
gins  Project.” 

The  Liggins  Project  recently  completed 
their  first  album,  titled  “In  The  Heat  of  Passion” 
on  Tenya  Records.  The  group  is  working  on 


NASA:  Looking  for  people 
who  are  willing  to  travel 


David  John  Neumaier 

Com  225  student  contributor 

WANTED  -  Aggressive  personalities  in  su¬ 
perb  physical  condition,  with  strong  back¬ 
ground.  Applicant  must  be  willing  to  travel. 

It  isn’t  likely  you  will  see  an  ad  like  this 
one  in  the  times  or  Post-Tribune,  but  this 
isn’t  a  joke.  NASA  is  looking  for  men  and 
women  who  are  interested  in  becoming  astro¬ 
nauts. 

“They  (NASA)  have  lost  a  number  of  (astro¬ 
nauts)  because  of  a  long  delay,”  said  Ann 
Rowe,  Associate  Professor  or  Materials 
Engineering.  “They  are  going  to  pursue  other 
career  interests,  because  they  won’t  get  to 
fly  or  fly  often.” 

Rowe,  who  has  worked  for  NASA  the  last 
four  summers  in  materials  engineering,  said 
the  reasons  are  strictly  personal.  They  are 
not  quitting  out  of  disgust  or  because  they 
are  unhappy  with  the  program,  but  just  look¬ 
ing  at  the  impact  of  this  delay.” 

Besides  the  above  requirements,  applicants 
must  also  be  young  and  vigorous  enough  to 


withstand  the  training  program.  “It’s  a  strenu¬ 
ous  basic  training  and  also  course  work  in  the 
specialties  that  you  need  that  you  didn’t  get 
in  a  undergraduate  course.  ” 

Once  a  new  astronaut  finishes  the  program, 
his  or  her  name  is  placed  on  the  waiting 
list.  “Certainly  you  can  expect  to  sit  on  the 
list  for  two  years,”  Rowe  said.  “It  almost 
seems  luck  is  involved,  in  who  they  choose  for 
a  given  flight.” 

The  last  requirement  for  a  successful  ap¬ 
plicant  is  his  or  her  ability  to  work  well  with 
others.  “These  persons  push  hard  or  work 
more  effectively  under  stress,”  said  Rowe. 
The  result,  she  said,  is  that  they  are  not  real 
easy  to  get  along  with  sometimes,  so  they’re 
(astronauts)  picked  because  they  work  well 
together.  A  crew  that  gets  along  together 
makes  the  difference.” 

Rowe  sees  the  program  as  basically  for  the 
young.  “You  don’t  stay  in  the  program  for 
lifetime,”  said  Rowe.  “A  lot  of  people  who  go 
into  the  program  have  a  great  time  and  then 
they  go  on  with  their  careers.” 
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Tony  received  his  B.A.  degree  from  Purdue  University  in  1981,  with  a  degree  in 
Physical  Education.  His  hobbies  are  carpentry,  metals,  photography  and  auto  mechan¬ 
ics.  Tony  has  played  the  piano  for  over  20  years,  and  has  entertained  in  various  night¬ 
clubs  in  the  midwest. 


filming  a  video  for  “Loverboy,”  a  single  from 
the  album. 

A  Hammond  resident  and  auto  mechanic, 
Durr  had  been  a  member  of  several  bands  in 
the  past.  He  said,  “Tony  knew  I  was  serious 
about  music  and  I  knew  he  was  serious  about 
it.”  Durr  is  a  choreographer  and  a  liaison  be¬ 
tween  promoters  and  the  band,  as  well  as  a 
singer  and  percussion  player. 

Another  Hammond  native,  Derrick  Chase, 
sings  background  vocals. 

Both  Durr  and  Liggins  agree  that  being  a 
musician  is  tough  on  your  family  life.  Liggins 
said,  “It’s  a  lot  of  stress.  That’s  what  leads 
a  lot  of  musicians  to  get  addicted  to  drugs. 
It  takes  all  of  us  working  together  and  we 
have  to  look  out  for  each  other,  because  in 
the  music  business,  you  can’t  trust  anyone.” 

Durr  added,  “It’s  too  much  money  and  it’s 
just  too  fast.  We’ve  tried  to  learn  from  others’ 
mistakes.” 

“It’s  not  like  it  happened  overnight.  It  took 


me  almost  eight  years  to  achieve  it.  It’s  been 
a  hard  road.  No  one’s  rich  and  we  still  suffer, 
but  we  did  it,”  Liggins  said. 

“We’re  still  conducting  auditions  for  the 
video.  We  also  have  several  local  projects  for 
filming  locations,”  Durr  said. 

“We  consider  our  music  to  be  middle-of-the- 
road  because  it’s  a  mixture  of  pop,  blues,  jazz 
and  funk.  We  think  we’ll  reach  more  people 
that  way.  We  want  to  draw  people  to  the  ver¬ 
satility  we’re  offering,”  Durr  added. 

Liggins  said  the  group  is  “not  labeling  our¬ 
selves  and  not  narrowing  our  sound.  We’re 
not  fake  or  phoney.” 

Durr  added,  “We  don’t  use  gimmicks.  We’re 
out  there  to  talk  to  people  and  reach  into 
them  and  try  to  help  them  get  through  it.  We 
want  to  be  touchable,  approachable,  we  want 
people  to  be  able  to  relate  to  us. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  love  in  our  group,  and  a  lot 
of  determination  and  with  that  we’ll  make  it 
and  we’ll  stay.” 
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Spring:  Its  lines  and  prices 


Michael  J.  Rigg 

Features  editor 


‘Tis  the  season  for  bookstore  folly,  fa  la  la  la 
la...  Yes,  it’s  that  time  again.  Lines  are  form¬ 
ing  outside  the  PUC  bookstore,  $56  paper¬ 
backs  are  being  bought  with  (let’s  hope  they 
don’t  bounce)  checks,  and  ENGL  387’s  are 
being  shuffled  in  with  the  CHEM  925’s.  These 
are  the  things  college  nightmares  are  made 
of. 

One  of  the  topics  most  talked  about  by  stu¬ 
dents  regarding  the  bookstore  is  “The  Line.” 
It’s  talked  about  as  if  it  were  the  title  of  some 
horrendous  nightmare  flick  by  Stephen  King. 
Students  suggest  heading  for  the  bookstore 
late,  after  classes  have  started.  Others  sug¬ 
gest  camping  out  in  front  of  the  door  the  night 
before  it  opens  for  the  semester.  But  what  are 
the  pros  and  cons  involved  here? 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  pointers  about  approach¬ 
ing  the  bookstore  at  the  forefront  of  the  semes¬ 
ter.  First,  no  matter  when  you  go  —  early  or 
late  -  you  will  always  encounter  the  dreaded 
line.  Students  going  early  try  to  snatch-up  all 
the  used  books,  and  students  going  later  are 
on  the  last-minute  rush  before  the  first  tests. 
My  suggestion  to  you  is  to  take  it  casually.  If 
you  are  working,  casually  stroll  over  on  your, 
lunch  break  and  buy  one  or  two  books.  You 
can  always  pick  up  the  other  75  tomorrow.  If 
you’re  not  working,  and  are  just  spending  your 
time  dreaming  about  homework  to  come,  take 
it  easy.  Get  together  with  some  friends  and 


take  a  casual  stroll  over.  I  have  found  that 
mid-day  at  the  bookstore  isn’t  the  mad-house 
its  reputation  suggests  it  to  be.  Now,  I  know 
that  by  the  time  you  are  reading  this,  you 
probably  already  have  taken  your  jaunts  over 
to  the  bookstore  and  are  done  with  it,  but  these 
suggestions  will  come  in  handy  for  the  next 
semester,  and  the  next,  and  the  next . 

How  about  those  prices?  This  is  another 
complaint  I’ve  heard  from  students  at  PUC.  If 
the  first  thing  they  say  about  the  bookstore 
doesn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  the  line,  it’s 
always  something  to  do  with  prices.  One  ex¬ 
ample:  New  book  -  The  Joy  of  Chemistry  In 
Texas  -  $56.95.  The  same  book  used  -  $32.95. 
(NOTE :  I  made  up  the  title  so  as  not  to  offend 
any  of  the  text  writers  who  I  respect  so  much. 
My  apologies  to  Chem  majors  and  Texans  and 
anyone  named  Joy.  The  price  is  also  a  slight 
exaggeration  -  Yeah,  about  as  slight  as  a  gnat 
on  a  dry  lake  bed). 

I  don’t  mean  to  sound  like  Andy  Rooney,  but 
did  you  ever  wonder  why  95  percent  of  the  texts 
in  the  bookstore  are  some  dollar  amount  and 
95  cents?  That  can  get  pretty  annoying  when 
it  comes  time  to  mentally  add  up  all  your  books. 
That’s  partially  why  I  suggested  coming  in 
more  than  once  and  buying  your  books  a  little 
at  a  time. 

But,  I’ve  griped  enough  at  our  bookstore  and 
it  is  time  to  express  some  words  of  gratitude. 

I  was  pleased  last  week  to  find  that  the  book¬ 
store  employees  greeted  me  with  a  smile,  even 
though  the  guy  in  front  of  me  bought  $160 
worth  of  books  and  then  realized  they  were 
all  for  the  wrong  classes.  Another  star  for  the 
bookstore  staff  is  that  they  know  where  every¬ 
thing  is  and  where  its  shelved.  Everything 
is  clearly  labeled,  and  if  a  shelf  is  empty  its 
not  long  before  it’s  restocked  with  new  and  used 
books. 

So,  next  time  you  visit  the  bookstore  just 
try  to  concentrate  on  the  good  points  and  just 
look  around  at  all  the  good  things  the  book¬ 
store  has  to  offer.  For  instance,  where  else 
could  you  buy  a  much-needed  text  for  a  class 
and  a  sweatshirt  all  in  the  same  place? 
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Students  must  once  again  endure  nightmarish  lines  and  buy  expensive  textbooks. 
One  thing  is  for  certain,  though;  while  paying  hundreds  of  dollars  for  books,  students 
will  at  least  be  treated  with  courtesy. 


This  has  been  a  report  in  the  regular 
column  in  the  Purdue  Chronicle  that  featured 
textbook  reviews.  In  the  future  I  will  broad¬ 
en  my  scope  to  include  the  odd  coffee-table 
books  that  are  more  like  conversation 
pieces  than  they  are  readable  material.  If 
you  have  any  ideas  about  any  such  books, 
drop  me  a  line  at  the  Chronicle  office.  (E- 
217,  The  Porter  building,  ext.  547). 
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collegiate  crossword 


ACROSS 

1  French  head 
5  Basketball  move 

10  Raise  - 

14  October's  birth- 
stone 

15  One-celled  animal 

16  '50s  song,  e.g. 
(var.) 

17  Republican  election 
ni ghtmare  (2  wds . ) 

20  Tyrants 

21  Tennis  tournament 
favorite  (2  wds . ) 

22  Mr.  Whitney 


23  Common  tattoo  word 

24  House  of  - 

33  Be  human 

34  Inter  -  (Lat .  ) 

35  Mr.  Waggoner 

36  Eat  - 

38  Undeliverable  mail 
or  water  spri te 

40  Chicken  - 

41  First-rate 

42  Word  of  warning 

43  Compass  point 

44  Former  Time  Magazine 
"Man  of  the  Year" 

(2  wds . ) 


49  To  be  announced: 
abbr . 

50  Grecian  - 

51  Classroom  need 
55  Stupid 

59  Party  meeting  of 
sorts  (2  wds . ) 

61  Footnote  abbrevi¬ 
ation 

62  Miss  Comaneci 

63  Neon  - 

64  Yield 


DOWN 

1  Mary  -  Lincoln 

2  Fencing  sword 

3  Scottish  caps 

4  Romeo  or  Jul iet , 
e.g. 

5  Party  supporter 

6  " -  corny  as  ...  " 

7  Certain  doc 

8  Newspaper  section, 
for  short 

9  Washington  seaport 

10  Dairy  product 
(2  wds . ) 

11  Opposite  of 
aweather 

12  -  fixe 

13  The  Big  Apple' s 
finest  (abbr. ) 

18  Mr.  Porter 

19  "Out,  damned  - ... 

24  Part  of  some 
newscasts 

25  Diamond  bungle 

26  Lying  flat 

27  Omit  in  pronun¬ 
ciation 

28  VP  in  '53 

29  Tarnish,  as  a 
reputation 

30  Competing 

31  Actress  Verdugo 

32  The  -  Sisters 

37  " -  Story" 

39  Of  ancient  W.  Italy 

45  Casino  words 

46  Adventurous 

47  Assam  silkworm 

48  Invalidates 

51  The  Odyssey,  for 
one 

52  Ceremonial  garment 

53  Put  -  on 

(cover  up) 

54  Dermatological  mark 

55  "I  cannot  tell 

56  Suffix  for  poet 

57  Legendary  Roman 
king 

58  Catch  sight  of 
60  Suffix  for  block 


65  Inexperienced 

66  Do  in,  as  a  dragon  (Answer  Next  Issue) 
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Students  find  hospital  internship  valuable,  fulfilling 

fhpir  rm  1  v  nnnf r>nt  <tniu  1 1 _ _ !_•  j  <  ,  . 


Raul  Cordova 

Senior,  E.E.T. 

Kelly  Wlmmer 

Contributor 

In  just  a  few  short  months,  three  Purdue 
Calumet  students  have  already  discovered 
that  volunteering  provides  a  sense  of  personal 
satisfaction  as  well  as  valuable  experience 
and  training. 

Senior  Raul  Cordova  and  sophomore  George 
Schaefer,  both  EET  majors,  volunteer  between 
12  and  15  hours  a  week  in  the  clinical  en¬ 
gineering  department  at  Saint  Margaret  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Hammond.  Mamye  Harr,  a  sophomore 
majoring  in  Occupational  Therapy,  volunteers 
about  four  hours  a  week  in  the  occupational 
department  also  at  Saint  Margaret  Hospital. 

George  Schaefer  said  he  is  gaining  practical 
experience  from  volunteering  at  the  hospital. 
While  tending  to  various  minor  medical  equip¬ 
ment  and  computer  breakdowns,  he  said  he 
is  learning  “things  that  aren’t  often  taught 
in  school,  but  things  we’re  supposed  to  know.” 

“We  also  fix  the  televisions  in  the  patients’ 
rooms,”  he  added.  “When  I  have  time.  I  en¬ 
joy  talking  with  the  patients.”  Schaefer  said 
he  gets  a  lot  of  satisfaction  emotionally  and 
mentally  when  he  knows  someone  has  bene¬ 
fited  from  his  repairs.  “We  have  to  under¬ 
stand  and  remember  that  patients  usually 
aren’t  feeling  well,”  he  said.  “Sometimes 


their  only  contact  with  the  outside  world  is 
the  TV  in  their  room.  When  it  breaks  down 
they  really  appreciate  me  coming  in  to  fix  it  ’ 
It  makes  them  feel  better,” 

Raul  Cordova  said  he  was  able  to  request 
where  he  wanted  to  volunteer  at  the  hospital, 
so  he  chose  the  clinical  engineering  depart¬ 
ment.  “I  wanted  to  work  in  an  area  where  I 
could  use  the  skills  I’ve  learned  at  school  -  plus 
learn  more  skills,”  he  said.  “I  have  also  con¬ 
sidered  working  in  a  hospital  atmosphere, 
and  I  thought  volunteering  at  Saint  Margaret 
Hospital  would  show  me  what  it’s  like.  ” 

Cordova,  like  Schaefer,  helps  repair  electrical 
and  some  medical  equipment  that  the  employ¬ 
ed  clinical  engineers  are  often  too  busy  to  fix. 
Though  he  doesn’t  have  much  patient  inter¬ 
action,  Cordova  speaks  highly  of  his  co-workers. 
“They  are  very  friendly  and  helpful  people 
to  work  with,”  he  said.  “I’m  learning  a  lot 
with  them.” 

Mamye  Harr  began  volunteering  in  a  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana  hospital  as  a  college  fresh¬ 
man.  Her  major,  Occupational  Therapy,  re¬ 
quired  her  to  volunteer  40  hours  in  a  hospital. 
Even  though  she  has  filled  her  requirement 
already,  Harr  continues  to  volunteer  at  Saint 
Margaret  Hospital  because  she  enjoys  receiving 


ueorge  _ 

Soph.,  E.E.T. 


the  added  benefit  of  personal  satisfaction 
from  helping  other  people. 

“It  gives  me  a  good  feeling  to  come  in 
every  week  and  see  how  patients  are  im¬ 
proving,”  she  said.  “The  patients  really  en¬ 
joy  talking  to  someone  like  me  who  has  the 
time  and  isn’t  as  busy  as  the  employed  staff. 
Volunteering  has  reinforced  my  decision  to 
major  in  Occupational  Therapy.  ” 

Harr,  Cordova,  and  Schaefer  all  recommend 
volunteering  to  their  fellow  students  who 
want  valuable  hands-on  experience  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  atmosphere,  have  some  spare  time,  and 
enjoy  helping  other  people.  “You  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  how  many  different  things  there  are 
for  volunteers  to  do  at  the  hospital,”  said  Harr. 
“Saint  Margaret  Hospital  has  volunteers  in 
just  about  any  department  imaginable  for  any¬ 
one  interested  in  possibly  working  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  some  day.” 

Cordova  said  the  hospital  is  presently  short- 
handed.  “There  are  a  lot  of  things  needing 
repair,”  he  added.  “If  someone  could  only  give 
two  hours  a  week,  that  would  be  fine.  ’ ’ 

Schaefer  said  he  feels  a  part  of  a  “team 
spirit”  at  Saint  Margaret  Hospital.  “We  carry 
the  responsibility  of  the  patients’  safety  when 
we  repair  any  of  the  electrical  equipment,” 
he  said.  “Many  of  the  machines  we  repair 
are  used  in  the  patients’  recovery  process.  ’  ’ 

Any  student  wanting  to  gain  valuable  career 

Distinguished 

Students 

* 

Some  392  undergraduate  students  earned 
“Distinguished”  status  for  fall  semester 
academic  work  at  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met. 

To  rate  “Distinguished”  status,  students 
recorded  a  semester  grade  point  index  of  5.5 
or  higher  (6.0  scale)  while  carrying  at  least 
12  credit  hours. 

Total  “Distinguished”  students  include  349 
from  25  Indiana  communities  and  43  students 
from  15  Illinois  communities. 


Mamye  Harr 

Shop.,  Occupational  Therapy 


experience  in  any  one  of  the  variety  of  de¬ 
partments  at  Saint  Margaret  Hospital  is  wel¬ 
come  to  call  the  Volunteer  Department  at  (219) 
933-2037. 

Wlmmer  is  a  PUC  communications  major  work¬ 
ing  In  the  public  relations  department  of  Saint  Mar¬ 
garet  Hospital. 


EXCITEMENT 
IS  FOR  THE  BIRDS. 


ARMY.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


Smith  receiving  a  literary  award  at  PUC 
from  novelist  Alex  Haley. 


U.S.  Academic 


Fifteen  Northwest  Indiana  high  schools  will 
participate  in  area  competition  of  the  United 
States  Academic  Decathlon  Saturday,  Jan.  17 
at  Pin-due  University  Calumet. 

Six-member  teams  from  Andrean,  Clark, 
Crown  Point,  Gavit,  Griffith,  Highland,  Ho¬ 
bart,  Kankakee  Valley,  Lake  Central,  Lowell, 
Merrillville,  North  Newton,  Portage,  River 
Forest  and  Valparaiso  high  schools  will  vie  in 
the  day-long  event. 

Each  team  consists  of  six  full-time  students 
from  the  11th  and/or  12th  grades.  Each  team 
must  include  two  “A”  students  (3.734.00  grade 
point  average),  two  “B”  students  (3.00-3.74 
gpa)  and  two  “C”  or  below  students  (0.00-2.99 
gpa). 

The  decathlon  is  comprised  of  six  written 
examinations  of  academic  strength,  three 
demonstrations  of  communication  ability  and 
a  super  quiz.  Each  student  competes  in  all  10 
events. 

The  written  exams  -  each  comprised  of  50 
questions  -  test  each  team  member’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  economics,  fine  arts,  language  and 
literature,  mathematics,  science,  and  social 
science. 

The  communications  demonstrations  call 


Playwright/PUC  grad  to  present  his  latest  drama 


The  religious  experience  of  three  prisoners 
in  a  state  penitentiary  is  the  subject  of  a  play 
written  by  a  Purdue  University  Calumet 
graduate  to  be  presented  Jan.  23-24  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet. 

Gentry  Lee  Smith’s  drama  “Matthew,  Luke 
and  Juan  Rap  with  Jesus  Every  Thursday 
Night,”  will  be  presented  both  days  at  8  p.m.  in 
Alumni  Hall  of  the  University’s  Student  Facul¬ 
ty  Library  Center. 

The  play  is  part  of  Pin-due  Calumet’s  Ar¬ 
tist-Lecture  Series  and  is  open  to  the  public 
at  no  charge. 

A  first-place  award  winner  in  the  1983  Pur¬ 
due  University  Literary  Contest,  the  play  was 


Decathlon  set 


for  each  participant  to  write  an  essay,  de¬ 
liver  prepared  and  impromptu  speeches,  as 
well  as  be  interviewed. 

The  super  quiz,  the  topic  of  which  is  “The 
U.S.  Constitution,”  is  the  final  event  and  open 
to  the  public.  It  begins  at  3  p.m.  in  Alumni 
Hall. 

Super  quiz  competition  will  be  held  in  six 
rounds  with  each  team  member  vying  against 
a  participant  from  each  of  the  other  schools 
in  a  series  of  five  questions. 

Each  event  will  be  governed  by  judges 
comprised  of  faculty  members  from  Calumet 
College,  Indiana  University  Northwest  and 
Purdue  Calumet. 

Team  points  will  be  accumulated  with  each 
event  and  compiled  by  computer.  The  top 
four-scoring  teams  will  advance  to  state 
competition  Feb.  14  at  the  University  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.  State  winners  advance  to  nation¬ 
al  competition. 

Eight  area  decathlons  are  scheduled  through¬ 
out  thf  Tate.  Linda  Davis,  Merrillville  High 
School  counselor,  is  the  Northwest  Indiana 
competition  manager.  She  is  assisted  by  Den¬ 
nis  Rittenmeyer,  Purdue  Calumet  director 
of  Community  Services. 


inspired  by  visits  Smith  and  several  ministers 
made  in  1982  to  inmates  at  the  Indiana  State 
Prison  in  Michigan  City. 

“The  message  the  play  seeks  to  convey,” 
Smith  said,  “is  that  God’s  people  aren’t  ne¬ 
cessarily  all  those  people  who  are  in  church 
on  Sunday,  living  right  and  proper  lives.” 

Performed  previously  as  a  reading,  the  three- 
act  play  is  comprised  of  nine  performers  -  all 
from  the  Calumet  Region. 

Set  in  Scarsdale  Penitentiary  in  Craterville, 
Ill.,  the  play  focuses  on  three  indifferent 
convicts  from  different  racial  backgrounds  -- 


murder  Big  Matt,  a  black  (Robert  Adams  of 
Gary);  white  junkie  Luke  (Bruce  Jung  of 
Schererville) ;  and  Hispanic  thief  Juan  (Rod¬ 
ney  James  of  Hammond)  -  and  how  they  be¬ 
come  spiritually  influenced. 

Smith,  who  is  serving  as  director,  has 
written  five  plays.  The  Hammond  High  gradu¬ 
ate  began  writing  plays  in  1982.  He  is  the  first 
PUC  student  to  appear  three  consecutive 
years  at  the  American  College  Theatre  Festival, 
and  the  only  Purdue  student  to  win  the  Pur¬ 
due  Literary  Award  three  straight  years. 
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NCAA  inching  into  trouble 


By  law  3-3-(a(-l  of  the  NCAA  guidebook 
tells  us  that  every  Division  I  and  II  member 
institution  “shall  limit  its  total  playing  sched¬ 
ule  in  each  sport  in  any  one  year  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  contests _ set  forth  in  this  section.” 

For  basketball,  the  magic  number  for  the 
regular  season  is  28.  Plus,  the  powers  that  be 
in  Shawnee  Mission  allow  another  six  addition¬ 
al  games  that  it  would  take  for  any  team  to 
win  the  NCAA  post-season  championship. 

Now  unless  my  addition  fails  me,  that 
means  34  games  a  season,  max. 

Or  does  it? 

How  then,  did  Louisville  --  last  season’s 
NCAA  champion  -  end  up  with  a  32-7  record 
for  1985-86?  And  why  was  Duke,  the  team  the 
Cardinals  beat  in  the  final  game,  37-3? 

What  I’m  talking  about  is  what  I  call  inch¬ 
ing.  The  NCAA’s  practice,  in  recent  years,  of 
allowing  the  schedule  to  grow  a  tiny  bit  more 
each  season,  till  now  we’ve  gotten  to  the  point 
where  the  colleges  are  playing  about  half  the 
number  of  games  the  pros  are  -  a  situation 


that  I  feel  is  detrimental  to  college  basket¬ 
ball  in  general,  and  the  student-athlete  it  de¬ 
pends  on,  in  particular. 

The  problem,  over  the  last  few  years,  is  that 
the  NCAA  has  allowed  teams  to  play  more  and 
more  “extra”  games.  Games  that  don’t  count 
against  their  season  total  of  28.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this,  which  I’ll  get  into 
as  we  go  along,  and  take  a  look  at  all  the  “ex¬ 
tras”  the  NCAA  allows  today. 

First  off,  there’s  the  Coca  Cola  Big  Apple 
NIT  -  a  16-team,  pre-season  get-together  in 
New  York,  which  can  add  as  many  as  four 
“freebies”  to  any  team’s  schedule.  My  gut 
feeling  is  that  the  NCAA  gave  this  their  bless¬ 
ing,  hoping  it  would  be  successful,  and  thus 
further  lessen  the  influence  of  the  post-season 
NIT  -  which  they  want  to  go  the  way  of  the 
buffalo  anyway. 

Second,  there’s  the  pre-season  and  Christ¬ 
mas  tournaments  that  are  allowed  in  Hawaii, 
Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico  -  more  “extra  games” 
okayed  and  exempted  by  the  NCAA,  and  in 
which,  believe  it  or  not,  there  is  no  limit  on 
how  many  contests  a  team  can  play.  Once 
they  get  out  of  the  Pacific  time  zone,  they  can 
rock  around  the  clock,  as  Bill  Haley  said,  con¬ 
trollers  of  their  own  destiny.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  schools  like  Georgetown  go  over  and 
play  “Aloha  from  Hawaii”  about  the  time 
we’re  all  unwrapping  presents  and  watching 
Kriss  Kringle  specials  on  TV. 

Talk  about  unrestricted.  Any  team  heading 
for  Don  Ho  land  can  schedule  games  against 
any  NCAA  member  school  on  the  islands  -  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  Hawaii-Hiio,  Hawaii-Hula, 
Hawaii-Bikini,  Hawaii-Whatever.  Believe  me, 
there  are  schools  on  those  atolls  that  even  the 
government  doesn’t  know  about,  and  if  a  team 
is  really  desperate,  it  can  always  play  the 
U.S.  Navy  squad  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Come  on,  guys.  Let’s  be  realistic.  Going  to 
Hawaii  has  nothing  to  do  with  improving  the 
caliber  of  the  basketball  teams  involved.  It’s 
a  trip,  a  junket  and  if  it’s  used  for  anything, 
it’s  as  a  recruiting  tool  for  promising  high 
school  players,  so  the  coach  can  tell  them, 
“Hey,  sign  with  us.  We’re  going  to  Hawaii, 
where  we’ll  play  some  guys  5-10  and  eat  coco¬ 
nuts?” 

Also  allowed  is  the  Alaska  Shootout,  which 


Basketball  game 
for  alumni  set 


The  first  annual  “Alumni  Old  Timers”  ex¬ 
hibition  basketball  game  will  be  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Feb.  7,  in  conjunction  with  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met’s  Laker  Homecoming  contest. 

The  Purdue  Alumni  Association-Calumet  al¬ 
ready  has  12  courageous  alumni  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  put  on  those  old  sneakers  and  gym 
shorts  again  -  but  we  don’t  have  any  opposing 
team ! ! ! 

So,  the  PAAC  thought  it  would  be  fun  if  the 
alumni  team  would  “tip  off”  against  a  squad 
of  PUC  faculty  and  staff. 


The  game  -  consisting  of  four-six  minute 
quarters  -  would  be  played  at  6  p.m.,  prior  to 
the  regularly  scheduled  contest  between  the 
Laker  Men  and  Northeastern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  at  7:30  p.m.  And,  the  PAAC  will  serve  hot 
cider  and  donuts  in  K-122  following  the  games. 

One  scheduled  practice  will  be  held  before 
the  actual  Feb.  7  contest. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  in  the  fun, 
contact  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  at  ext. 
397.  The  qualification  deadline  is  Friday,  Jan. 
16. 


c ftirtfirigfit 

Cares  about  you 


Free  Pregnancy  testing 


Confidential 


931-8145  anytime. 


gives  us  great  insight  into  that  famous  phrase 
“Call  of  the  Wild”  by  Jack  London.  If  you’re 
going  up  there,  it’s  either  because  you’re 
worried  about  the  Abominable  Snowman,  try¬ 
ing  to  find  him,  or  you  want  to  see  where  the 
movie  guys  shot  “Nanook  of  the  North”  to 
impress  your  social  studies  teacher. 

Think  about  it.  What  other  reason  is  there 
for  coaches  to  bring  their  teams  all  the  way 
to  Alaska,  where  the  nights  are  long  and  they 
play  in  a  Quanset  hut  in  front  of  1,200  people  - 
if  there  isn’t  a  snowstorm? 

Then  we  also  have  the  post-season  conference 
tournaments,  which  are  only  important  be¬ 
cause  they  give  a  seventh  or  eighth-place 
team  in  the  conference  a  chance  to  get  hot  and 
win  it  -  and  automtically  get  an  extra  slice 
of  the  NCAA  tournament  pie. 

The  post-season  conference  tournament 
was  set  up  by  the  ACC  a  quarter-century  ago, 
and  now  there’s  only  two  or  three  conferences 
that  don’t  have  them.  That’s  because  it’s  like  a 
Tyme  Machine  in  reverse:  It  puts  money  back 
into  the  conference.  To  my  mind,  the  post¬ 
season  conference  tourney  is  a  fifth  wheel,  a 
complete  waste  of  time,  because  now  64  teams 
go  into  the  NCAA  tourney  anyhow. 

I  guarantee  you,  next  year,  that  a  minimum 
of  four  teams  from  the  Big  Ten,  the  Big  East, 
the  ACC,  the  Southeastern  and  probably  the 
Big  Eight  and  PAC-10  conferences,  will  all 
go  to  the  NCAA  tournament.  And  if  a  sleeper 
wins  the  post-season  tourney,  it  automatically 
means  five. 

Next  on  our  list  of  NCAA  “freebies”  are  the 
foreign  trips,  the  Summit  Tours,  that  any 
member  school  is  allowed  to  take  once  every 
four  years.  We’re  talking  10  days  of  practice 
time  here,  and  up  to  20  basketball  games  be¬ 
ing  allowed. 

Off  they  go,  to  the  Continent,  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  Asia  and  the  beat  goes  on.  And 
then  there’s  the  ACC  Ail-Star  teams,  the 
World  Games,  the  Nicaragua  Round  Ball  Class¬ 
ic,  and  of  course,  the  Olympics.  Today,  there’s 
more  of  these  trips  than  there  are  slot  ma¬ 
chines  in  Las  Vegas. 

Hie  big  appeal  to  all  these  games,  especially 
when  you’re  talking  about  the  top  50  teams,  is 
that  they’re  all  played  on  neutral  courts.  And 
half  the  teams  are  dumdums  -  guys  who  show 


up  wearing  snows  hoes,  or,  if  you’re  in  Hawaii, 
come  out  on  the  court  with  swim  fins  on,  or 
carrying  surfboards. 

Finally,  there’s  the  pre-season  warm-up 
game  the  NCAA  allows  against  a  foreign 
team  -  and  usually  it’s  that  country’s  B  or  C 
team  -  which  also  doesn’t  court.  Every  year, 
around  the  first  week  in  December  the  score- 
boards  are  flooded  with  names  like  the  Russian 
Nationals,  the  Czech  Nationals,  the  Hungarian 
Nationals,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Rumanians, 
and  so  on.  And  then  there’s  the  Athletes  in 
Action  teams  -  and  there  must  be  20  of  'em  - 
and  as  long  as  you  let  'em  preach  at  half¬ 
time,  they’ll  be  sure  to  show  up. 

The  real  point  of  all  this  is  the  price  that’s 
paid  by  the  student-athlete.  He  misses  a  ton  of 
class,  and  normally  he  does  not  see  or  enjoy 
the  area  he’s  going  to,  because  he  plays  two  or 
three  games  in  as  many  days,  rather  than  play¬ 
ing  one  game  and  then  getting  a  couple  days 
off  to  soak  up  some  culture. 

Think  about  this:  In  the  40  games  Duke  play¬ 
ed  last  year,  of  the  normal  28,  let’s  say  14  were 
at  home,  14  away.  But  now  they  add  12  more 
games  -  all  on  the  road  because  they’re  at 
neutral  sites  -  and  the  least  amount  of  time 
for  a  road  game  is  two  days,  if  you  go  the  day 
before  and  come  back  the  day  of  the  game. 
Usually,  it’s  more  like  three.  So  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  adding  24  to  36  days  to  the  time  a 
student -athlete  must  spend  away  from  class 
and  campus. 

For  an  Einstein,  it  may  not  matter.  But  how 
does  the  marginal  student  handle  it? 

What’s  happening  here  is  a  slow  trend  -  a 
slow  edging  towards  pro  ball.  It’s  crazy.  Every¬ 
thing’s  topsy-turvey.  Today  it  seems  like 
anything  the  student-athletes  do  can  make 
them  illegal  -  while  the  institutions  can  do 
just  about  anything. 

This  inching  by  the  NCAA  and  the  institutions 
has  go  to  stop.  We’ve  got  to  have  some  kind 
of  rule  that  allows  28  regular  season  games, 
plus  the  NCAA  tournament  -  period.  That  way, 
the  only  two  teams  that  are  going  to  play  34 
games  in  a  college  season  are  the  finalists  in 
the  NCAA. 


Super  Hoops 


College  spirit  abounds  and  bragging  rights 
are  at  stake  as  more  than  40,000  teams  from 
800  schools  gun  for  regional  titles  in  Schick 
Super  Hoops  -  the  nation’s  largest  collegiate 
recreational  sports  tournament. 

Now  in  its  fourth  year,  Schick  Super  Hoops 
features  3-on-3  halfcourt  men’s  and  women’s 
basketball  teams  that  play  for  their  school 
championships.  The  winners  then  advance  from 
the  on-campus  intramural  tournaments  to 
represent  their  respective  colleges  at  one  of 
24  regional  championships. 

Schick  Super  Hoops,  which  involves  more 
than  120,000  players,  began  in  November  and 
will  culminate  in  February,  March  and  April. 


The  Regional  Finals,  featuring  tournaments 
for  the  two  top  men’s  and  two  top  women’s 
teams  in  24  markets,  will  be  conducted  in  16 
NBA  arenas  as  part  of  that  night’s  NBA  con¬ 
test,  and  on  eight  university  campuses. 

Participants  in  the  tournament  receive  Shick 
travel  kits  containing  sample  razors  and 
blades.  Prizes  to  be  distributed  throughout  the 
tournament  include  t-shirts,  shorts,  athletic 
bags, -jackets  and  special  gifts  for  the  top  two 
men’s  and  women’s  teams  in  each  region. 

Schick  Super  Hoops  was  created  and  is 
managed  by  National  Media  Group/High  Bar 
Productions  of  New  York  City. 


Schick  Super  Hoops  1 985-86  Regional  Champions 

R»fllon  Men’s  Champion  Woman’s  Champion 


Atlantic  Coast 

Badger 
Bay  Area 
Big  Apple 
Blue  Grass 
Buckeye 
Cajun 
Citrus 

Delaware  Valley 
Great  Lakes 
Hoosier 
Mid  America 
Mid  Atlantic 
Mid  West 
Mountain 
New  England 
North  Texas 
Northwest 
Pacific  Coast 
South  Texas 
Southeast 
Southland 


USC  Aiken 
Minnesota 
UCSF 
Rutgers 
Kentucky  State 
Bowling  Green 
Louisiana  State 
Bethune-Cookman 
Millersville 
Kellogg  CC 
IUPUI 
Nebraska 
MD/East  Shore 
Ul/Chicago 
Metro  State 
Boston  University 
Oklahoma  City 
Washington  State 
CAL/Riverside 
Lee 

East  Tennessee 
Mississippi 


SC  State 

Marquette 

San  jose  State 

Fordham 

Eastern  Kentucky 

Steubenville 

McNeese  State 

Florida  State 

St.  Josephs 

Saginaw  Valley 

Indiana  Central 

Kirksville 

Towson  State 

Ul/Chicago 

Wyoming 

Springfield 

Texarkana 

Washington  State 

CAL/Fullerton 

Southwestern 

Gainesville 

Ouachita 
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SPORTS 


Millard  and  Sytsma  pace  Lakers 


Bernard  Millard 

Hie  Purdue  Calumet  Lakers  have  been  a  bit 
more  “scrappy”  in  their  recent  games. 
Scrappy  as  in  Bernard  “Scrappy”  Millard, 


Mike  Sytsma 

who  led  the  team  to  their  latest  victory  with  22 
points,  six  assists,  and  five  steals  in  an  83-66 
win  against  Indiana  Institute  of  Technology. 


Lady  Lakers  beat  Goshen 


Kevin  Hendrix 

Millard  was  ineligible  for  the  first  part  of 
the  season,  but  with  the  addition  of  Scrap¬ 
py  and  an  easier  second-half  schedule  the 
Lakers  should  make  the  play  offs. 

They  are  currently  two  games  below  .500 
at  7-9,  but  have  a  two-game  winning  streak, 


in  the  win  over  Indiana  Tech,  in  which  Millard 
had  22  points,  Kevin  Hendrix  added  18  points 
and  16  rebounds  while  Mike  Sytsma  had  a 
dozen  points  and  nine  rebounds. 

Prior  to  the  game,  Sytsma  was  honored  for 
becoming  the  fourth  Laker  to  score  more  than 
1,000  points  in  a  career.  The  senior  from 
DeMotte  joins  Ed  Blackmon,  Tony  Vermejan, 
and  Tony  Garvey. 

The  Lakers  also  picked  up  a  victory  against 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee  with 
a  69-56  triumph.  Sytsma  led  the  Lakers  in 
scoring  with  18  poins,  but  had  plenty  of  help 
from  Hendrix  and  Millard,  who  tossed  in  15 
and  12  points,  respectively. 

Saturday,  Jan.  17  the  Lakers  will  go  up 
against  Taylor  in  Upland,  Ind.  The  same  team 
and  site  the  Lakers  lost  the  district  champion¬ 
ship  by  a  point  last  season.  The  Lakers’  next 
two  home  games  are  the  24th  against  St.  Xavier, 
and  the  29th  against  St.  Francis  (Joliet,  Ill.). 
Both  games  are  Chicagoland  Collegiate  Con¬ 
ference  games. 

Got  a  sports  tip? 

CALL  JOHN  at 

844-0520  ext.  547 


The  Lady  Lakers  of  Purdue  Calumet  down¬ 
ed  Goshen  College,  58-41,  to  move  to  7-6. 

Junior  Lee  Ann  DeYoung  continues  to  play 
well  for  the  Lady  Lakers,  as  she  poured  in  28 
points  to  lead  the  Lady  Lakers  to  victory. 
Dori  Downing  was  the  only  other  Lady  Laker 


to  reach  double  figures  with  13  points. 

Purdue  Calumet  led,  31-20,  at  the  half  and 
cruised  to  a  17-point  victory. 

Friday,  Jan.  16  the  Lady  Lakers  host  Taylor 
with  tip  off  at  6  p.m.,  while  Jan.  17  they  will 
take  on  Tri-State  at  5: 15  p.m. 


Cheerleaders  enthusiastic 


Rozanne  Carroll 

Assistant  contributor 

Practice  begins  promptly  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  noon.  Walking  by 
the  gym  at  Purdue,  one  can  hear,  “Defense, 
defense,”  or  “Let’s  get  fired  up,”  as  PUC’s 
cheerleaders  practice  their  stunts  and  cheers 
for  the  Lakers’  basketball  games.  Cheering 
the  game  to  victory  and  pushing  for  chool 
spirit  on  campus  are  the  main  jobs  of  the 
cheerleaders. 

Margaret  Winters,  a  freshman  nursing 
major  and  captain  of  the  cheerleaders  said 
she  did  not  even  know  that  Purdue  had  cheer¬ 
leaders.  “When  I  filled  my  application  to  get 
into  school,  I  wrote  cheerleading  in  the  blank 
for  extracurricular  activities,”  Winters  said. 
Several  weeks  later  she  received  a  letter 
from  Pat  Crane,  secretary  for  Larry  Craw¬ 
ford  and  sponsor  for  the  cheerleaders,  inform¬ 
ing  her  about  tryouts. 

Winters  said  she  is  a  cheerleader  because 
she  loves  people  and  loves  to  talk.  “I  love  to 
get  a  crowd  going,”  she  said.  “Actually,  our 
other  job  is  that  we’re  supposed  to  be  PR 
for  the  sports  and  get  people  to  attend  the 
games,”  Winters  said. 

Perez  feels  that  cheerleading  is  a  good  work¬ 
out.  It’s  fun  and  good  exercise  she  added. 

Pat  Crane,  sponsor  for  the  girls,  said  that  at 
first  the  girls  were  very  disappointed  when 
they  saw  the  poor  turn-out  at  the  games.  “I 
think  they’re  doing  a  great  job.  They’re  very 
enthusiastic,”  Crane  said. 

The  girls  are  not  allowed  to  attend  games 
that  require  an  overnight  stay,  said  Crane. 
This  is  her  rule.  She  feels  that  she  is  legally 
responsible  for  them  and  if  she  can’t  go,  they 


are  not  allowed  to  go  unchaperoned. 

Nevertheless,  they’ll  continue  to  cheer  the 
team  on  and,  in  the  meantime,  work  at  en¬ 
couraging  more  people  to  attend  the  games. 

Another  cheerleader,  Tammy  Perez,  a  fresh¬ 
man  majoring  in  business  management,  feels 
that  people  do  not  know  when  the  games 
are.  I  enjoy  cheering.  I  like  to  see  every¬ 
body  get  into  the  games  and  get  some  spirit. 
There’s  not  enough  spirit  here  as  there  was 
in  high  school  because  a  lot  of  people  don’t 
come  to  the  games,”  Perez  said. 

Judie  Scaggs,  also  a  cheerleader  and  a 
freshman  nursing  student,  feels  that  school 
spirit  is  low  on  campus.  “I  like  to  scream  and 
yell  and  release  some  energy.  It’s  a  great  way 
to  meet  people  and  have  a  lot  of  fun,”  said 
Scaggs. 

All  three  girls  feel  that  their  job  is  obvious: 
school  spirit  is  desperately  needed  at  Pur¬ 
due.  Winters  feels  that  because  Purdue  is  a 
commuter  school,  many  of  the  students  are 
older  and  have  no  interest  in  the  games. 
“Mostly  parents  of  the  players  attend  the 
games.  They  clap  and  cheer  for  us,  but  they 
don’t  say  the  cheers  along  with  us,”  said 
Winters. 

There  are  boy  cheerleaders  that  have  been 
helping  the  girls.  “We’re  trying  to  get  them  in¬ 
to  our  cheers.  Right  now  they  stand  and 
scream  because  they  don’t  know  our  chants. 
We’re  teaching  them,  though,  so  that  they  can 
help  us  yell,”  said  Scaggs. 

All  three  of  the  girls  said  that  cheerleading 
is  a  lot  harder  than  it  looks.  The  boys  are 
also  helping  and  trying  out  new  stunts  with 
the  girls  at  practice.  Two  of  the  boys  stand 
near  when  a  new  stunt  is  being  tried  in  case 
a  girl  falls  they  can  catch  her. 


CONTRACEPTIVE  SERVICES 
CANCER  SCREENING 
PREGNANCY  TESTING 
ABORTIONS 


Certified  and  licensed  personnel 

Confidential 


Merrillville 
East  Chicago 
Hammond 
Gary 


769-3500 
397-4071 
845-0848 
883-041 1 


2712  Condit  in  Downtown  Highland 


Classified 

Ads 

WANTED:  Roommate.  Spacious,  deluxe  2  bed¬ 
room  apartment,  10  minutes  from  school  se¬ 
curity  building.  Many  extras.  Call  Lisa  (312)  868- 
5127. 


TRAVEL  FIELD  OPPORTUNITY.  Gain  valuable 
marketing  experience  while  earning  money. 
Campus  representative  needed  immediately 
for  spring  break  trip  to  Florida.  Call  Campus 
Marketing  at  1-800-282-6221. 

•  •• 

WANT  TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  PLAY  GUITAR? 
Country,  folk,  rock,  and  jazz  is  taught  at  Sher¬ 
wood  Music.  If  you  really  want  to  learn  how  to 
play  guitar,  call  736-7706.  Ask  for  Lee  Rade- 
macher. 


TRAVEL  FIELD  position  immediately  available. 
Good  commissions,  valuable  work  experience, 
travel  and  other  benefits.  Call  Bill  Ryal  (toll  free) 
1-800-433-7747  for  a  complete  information  mail¬ 
er. 

•  •• 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  NEEDED  for  market¬ 
ing  project.  Make  up  to  $600  a  week.  Call  Bar¬ 
bara  at  1-800-392-2121. 

•  •• 

WANTED:  Rock  band  is  seeking  keyboard/syn¬ 
thesizer  player  for  Top  40  band.  838-5001,  ask 
for  Dan. 

•  •• 

WANTED:  Daytona  Beach  Campus  Representa¬ 
tive  to  market  low  cost,  high  quality  spring 
break  trip.  Earn  extra  money  and  free  trips,  while 
gaining  valuable  business  experience.  Call 
Nancy  at  1-800-558-3002  for  more  information. 

•  •• 

TERM  PAPERS,  resumes,  manuscripts,  books, 
and  all  of  your  typing  needs.  Please  call  Eileen 


at  924-5725. 
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Lip  Sync  Contest. .  Fri.,  Jan.  16 

X  Dream . Sat.,  Jan.  1 7 

Battle  of  the  Bands  Tues.,  Jan.  20 

Kilo . Fri.  &  Sat.,  Jan.  30-31 

_ / 


